NAVAL    FLYING

From the earliest flying days there has always been a tendency
towards exaggeration, whether in figures of performance claimed
by the designers and producers of aircraft, or in their operational
capacity by the enthusiastic users of them. At an experimental
station it was our duty, as test pilots, to give accurate figures
and to avoid over optimistic statements. In this respect we were
handicapped by lack of up-to-date instruments, but we were very
critical of some of the types that came to us for trial.

One of our Sopwith pusher seaplanes had a i-J-pounder gun,
weighing 265 lb., mounted in the nose of the nacelle, with which
Lieut. Clarke Hall, the gunnery officer, carried out many success-
ful firing trials from the air. The only other aeroplane which
carried a somewhat similar calibre gun was the French Voisin,
which mounted a 37 millimetre; this weapon was used at the
beginning of the 1914-18 war. On the introduction of the air-
cooled machine gun, however, the idea of a larger calibre was
dropped and was not re-introduced till many years later.

Trials with wireless telegraphy in sending and receiving from
the air showed considerable promise and ranges of six to eight
miles were being obtained by our telegraphists of the air. Day
searchlight signalling was developed, and a German device in
which the aircraft carried a reflector mirror was proving a
satisfactory method until the Hun agent concerned came down
and hurriedly reclaimed his Zeiss searchlight and reflector some
time in July 1914*

Night flying with headlights was another activity, and in this
Lieut. Travers got good results flying a Sopwith Bat boat, which
was one of the original boat designs on the lines of the American
Curtiss, This officer actually flew round the Fleet at night during
the review in July and rather surprised the Navy in so .doing.

It was inevitable that some crashes resulted from these tests
of various machines and apparatus. Usually, owing to the very
light wing loading of the wing surfaces compared with modern
practice, the pilot and passenger were able to scramble out of the
wreckage whilst it floated. However, it was a sad blow when we
lost a very fine pilot, Lieut. Cresswell, and one of the cleverest
torpedo officers in the Navy, Commander Rice, when the wings of
a Wight seaplane folded up in the air.

On June I5th my air station was officially inspected by the
Board of Admiralty, which included the First Lord, Mr. Churchill;
the First Sea Lord, Prince Louis of Battenberg, and the Fourth
Sea Lord. I subsequently received a letter of commendation
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